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‘’Coronation’’ Banquet Climaxes 
Successful Sales Campaign 


ROYAL RANK in unique sales promotion plan cam- 
paign of the past year attained by 22 employes of 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
continued in the current year with added interest and 


enthusiasm. 


last year, more than 39 per cent were made by company 
employes not regularly engaged in sales activities 


FTER YEARS of search for a 
A telephone employe sales promo- 
- tion plan, one developed and 
tried out last year by the Lincoln 
Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
produced splendid results. In fact, 
the results of the 1937 plan were so 
satisfying that it is being continued 
with but few changes, during the 
current year, according to word re- 
ceived from H. F. McCulla, the com- 
pany’s general commercial superin- 
tendent, under whose direction and 
supervision the plan was inaugu- 
rated. 

In brief, the plan provided for the 
creation of four sales clubs: “The 
Three Months’ Club,” “The Six 
Months’ Club,” “The Nine Months’ 
Club” and “The Twelve Months’ 
Club.” An employe must make a 
minimum of one sale per month for 
three months to become a member of 
the first-named club, and continue the 
monthly sale to qualify for member- 
ship in the clubs of higher rank. 
However, membership in any one of 
the first three groups named does 


Names of 730 persons on the honor roll 
for 1937 telephone sales activities. Of 7,936 sales made 


















Campaign 


not depend continuous 
monthly sales. 

New sales club pins, which 
have been approved for presen- 
tation to employes as they qual- 
ify for membership in each of 
the clubs, serve as significant 
emblems of individual sales ac- 
complishments. The words “Em- 
ployes’ Sales Clubs” are imprinted 
across the top of the pins in gold 
lettering on a circular, fire-enamel 
blue background. Across the bot- 
tom are the figures “1938,” also in 
gold letters. 

In the center of each pin is the 
figure designating the club to which 
the wearer belongs. This figure, 
large enough to be read easily, is in 
gold mounted on a white, fired-en- 
amel background. 

Although the pins are larger than 
those used in 1937, they are not un- 
duly ornate or conspicuous. Their 


upon 


color harmony and artistic design 
are so apparent that employes find 
pleasure in wearing them and in dis- 
cussing their significance with close 


Tw ra 


General Manager John H. Agee of the Lin- 

coln company, tosses some verbal bouquets 

at "Queen" Laura Sires, just before cutting 
the magnificent “coronation” cake. 


friends or casual acquaintances. And 
it is from just such conversations 
that many opportunities for  in- 
creased sales have come. 

Further sales interest is stimulat- 
ed by a five-dollar prize presented to 
each employe making “The Nine 
Months’ Club.” These same em- 
ployes have a second opportunity to 
earn extra money by trying for the 
“Twelve Months’ Club,” and, when 
successful, a prize of ten dollars is 
awarded to each individual earning 
membership in the club of highest 
rank. Thus there is a total bonus 
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General Manager John H. Agee crowns 
"Queen" Cecile Anderson who produced the 
greatest yearly revenue for 1937 among the 
women sales contestants. “Herb'’ McCulla ad- 
mires the “jewels in the crowns. 


award of $15 which each employe 
may earn through his or her sales 
efforts during each year. 

As a climax to the 1937 sales ac- 
tivities, members of the “Twelve 
Months’ Club” were the special 
guests of company officials at a ban- 
quet January 12 at the Hotel Corn- 
husker in Lincoln, when 20 “Kings 
and Queens of Sales’? were crowned 
by General Manager J. H. Agee. 

Actually 22 employes had earned 
royal crowns by making their sales 
requirements during every month of 
1937; however, two “kings” were 
unable to be present at the first an- 
nual “Twelve Months’ Club Corona- 
tion Banquet.” 

The sumptuous dinner served was 
truly fit for kings and queens; and it 
was served by members of the gen- 
eral commercial staff, who were 
charged to wait “hand and foot” 
upon the honored “royalty.” 

General Manager J. H. Agee, mas- 
ter of ceremonies, was in rare form 
and his constant quips and endless 
merry banter quickly banished any 
lingering fears of “soup and fish” 
formality which might have been en- 
tertained in the minds of the hon- 
ored guests. Well-planned and per- 
fectly-executed jokes at the expense 
of several of the officials had the 
banqueteers screaming with mirth. 

A magnificent cake was cut and 
served with the specially-molded ice 
cream which comprised the last 
course of the banquet. The sections 
of cake which went to the honor 
guests contained small cellophane 
capsules—within each one of which 
was found the coveted and long- 
awaited check for $10. 

In planning the event special 
stress was placed upon the name of 
the sales club, the date of the ban- 
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quet, as well as the room and table 
decorations, carrying out the “12” 
theme in every detail. Menus and 
place cards were printed upon paper 
carrying a background made up of 
the figure “12,” repeated in all styles 
of lettering. 

Enthusiasm over the banquet 
spread like wild-fire among the em- 
ployes, and it was this fact that de- 
termined its continuance in 1938. 
The leading “king” ended the year 
1937 with sales producing over $11,- 
000 in yearly revenue; while the em- 
ploye ranking highest among the 
“queens” produced a yearly revnue of 
sales totaling $1,179. Yearly reve- 
nues produced by the 22 members of 
the “Twelve Months’ Club” amounted 
to $42,976.20! 

The names of 750 employes ap- 
peared on the 1937 Honor Roll, pub- 
lished monthly in the Lincoln Tele- 
phone News, employe publication. 
Twenty-two of these persons attained 
membership in the “Twelve Months’ 
Club.” Six missed only by one month 
and 13 by two months. 

A total of 76,471 interviews were 
reported. Employes not regularly 
engaged in sales activities made 39.3 
per cent of all sales during 1937—a 
total of 7,936 sales with annual reve- 
nue value of $107,706.36. 

An innovation to further stimulate 
sales interest among the Lincoln com- 
pany’s 1,166 employes eligible for the 
honor roll will be placed in effect be- 
ginning with this April’s issue of 
“Telephone News” (employes’ maga- 





zine), at which time there will ap- 
pear pictures of the five employes— 
one in each district—who were the 
first to make their March honor roll 
requirements. In like manner, plans 
are under way to honor five emploves 
each month during 1938. 

Further evidence of the success 
of the Lincoln company’s sales plan 
is shown in the number of employes 
who are striving to make the “Twelve 
Months’ Club” during 1938. Compe- 
tition is keen and in many instances 
it has developed into heated rivalry. 
At the close of February a total of 
161 employes fulfilled their sales re- 
quirements; and of these, 76 were 
on the honor roll for the second 
month. Last year, at the end of Feb- 
ruary, only 57 employes had been on 
the honor roll both months. 

This is a very encouraging show- 
ing, especially when the present state 
of business is taken into considera- 
tion. The 76 employes, who still have 
a chance to attend the “Coronation 
Banquet” on January 12, 1939, have 
weathered two of the most difficult 
months in the entire year, from a 
sales standpoint. 

There is being published, at the 
present time, a personal scrapbook 
to be presented to each member of 
the 1937 “Twelve Months’ Club.” 
The covers of this 8%-inch by 11- 
inch souvenir book are made from 
gold metaloid stock with plastic bind- 
ing. 

Inside pages, hand-lettered on en- 
amel paper in royal purple ink, in- 





The erstwhile genial general commercial superintendent of the Lincoln company, H. F. Mc- 


Culla, finds himself in a compromising situation. 


Judging from the seriousness of his expres- 


sion, he is entirely unaware that he has been "framed" by his associates. 
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Charming “Queen Toots" Headman causes Merle Hale, commercial engineer, to for- 

get his duties and responsibilities. Other commercial staff men are serving as waiters, 

but the commercial engineer is riveted to his chair. The foxy look on the face of 

Waiter Lee Schlentz, Postal Telegraph manager, indicates that a “fast one” is in 
the making. 


clude the title page bearing the name 
of the person to whom it is present- 
ed, a personal message from the gen- 
eral commercial superintendent, a 
copy of the banquet invitation, a 
menu and place card, five of the “‘can- 
did camera shots” taken at the ban- 
quet, clippings from the “Telephone 
News” and daily newspapers con- 
cerning the coronation banquet, a 
list of the honored guests, executives 
and the general commercial staff, and 
the 1937 sales record of the “king”’ 
or “queen” receiving the book. 

In the future these souvenir scrap- 
books will be presented at the “‘Coro- 
nation Banquet.” 


a | 
Pennsylvania Independents 
“Make the Column” 


\ few days after he was guest 
speaker at a meeting of the Eastern 
District of the Pennsylvania State 
Telephone and Traffic Association in 
Philadelphia on March 24, Columnist 
Girard of the Philadelphia Inquirer de- 
voted about half of his space in one 
issue to telephone comments. ‘Meet 
the Emaus Woman who Owns and 
Operates Telephone System” was the 
feature of “Girard’s Talk of the Day” 
in that particular issue. 

You read constantly about women 
nators, Governors, legislators, judges, 
lawyers and 
columnist. 


physicians,” 
“Each state, unless it has 


says the 


a bachelor or lady governor, has a first 
lady. And the comings and goings of 
the Nation’s First Lady require con- 
siderable space in the well-known daily 
prints. But I met a lady from quaint 
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Emaus the other day at luncheon who 
interested me more than do these other 
and more politically minded women. 
And why should not Mrs. Miller stand 
cut as an unusual character? 

“So far as I can learn, Mrs. Miller 
is the only woman in the world who 
owns and successfully operates a pros- 
perous telephone company. Yes, she is 
the very efficient controlling factor in 
the Emaus Telephone Co. 

And with that highly human lady of 
the opulent Lehigh Valley it is not just 
a matter of security ownership. She 
is the directing head of the company 
which serves a large and populous ter- 
ritory, some of which is rural. 

As I listened to a large group of 
Independent telephone 
companies discuss their problems, I was 
amazed by figures they presented. 

Reading a speech by Senator Borah, 
you may shudder to imagine that a 
flock of monopolies are sitting on your 
doorstep. Well, it is true that here in 
Pennsylvania there is only one Bell 
telephone company. But is it a 
monopoly ? 


managers of 


Not exactly, since there are several 
hundred Independent companies operat- 
ing telephone systems in Pennsylvania. 
And it is a fact that these Independent 
companies cover exclusively more than 
50 per cent of the state’s area. No, not 
50 per cent of population, but terri- 
tery, largely rural, yet including scores 
of prosperous towns. 

They are up-and-doing folks, these 
managers of that far-flung Indepen- 
dent telephone business in what you 
may call the hinterland. Rev. H. Miller 
is a Church of the Brethren minister, 


and not related to Mrs. Miller, of 
Emaus. It was he who pioneered the 
Bethel & Mt. Aetna Telephone Co., 
headquarters at Myerstown, in glorious 
Lebanon Valley, and for its full 30 
years has been its top-grade president. 

‘Everybody,’ he says, ‘wants a tele- 
phone.’ Of course, everybody needs one, 
too, and especially the family on a re- 
mote farm up yonder narrow valley. 

It is a fact that these scores of 
smaller telephone companies are on the 
average quite prosperous. Unlike cer- 
txuin Philadelphia projects, these rural 
telephone systems are not loaded down 
with non-working, over-salaried dead- 
heads.” 

7 ¥ 

Millions of Miles of 


Telephone Wire in Use 

About 90 million miles of wire serve 
the nearly 20 million telephones in the 
United States, or nearly enough to 
reach the sun. This is about 4% miles 
of wire for every telephone. 

Of this total, more than 60 per cent 
is in underground cable and 34 per cent 
in overhead cable, with less than 6 per 
cent in open wire. 

7, © 
Age of Telephone 


Plant in Service 
Although the telephone is now more 
than 60 years old, the greater part of 
the telephone plant in service in this 
country has been built within the last 
20 years. It is estimated that more 
than two-thirds of it has been installed 
since 1918. 





General Auditor |. J. Devoe of the Lin- 

coln company is caught “striking” an atti- 

tude, while Secretary-Treasurer Herbert Pot- 

ter is trying hard to keep his favorite pipe 
going. 








Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


RECENT HAPPENINGS which 


indicate 


President Roosevelt's hold on Conaress is 
slipping. .. . Some straws in the wind and 
what the administration is doing in the face 
of this trend towards conservative lines 


HE DEFEAT of the Presi- 
dent’s bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of administrative agencies 
should prove to the thinking person 
that President Roosevelt’s hold on 
Congress is fast slipping. Of course, 
there have been a number of hap- 
penings here in Washington of late 
which point in the same general di- 
rection. 

The action of the House, for in- 
stance, in refusing to place the so- 
called “third basket” tax on closely- 
held corporations into the new tax 
bill, notwithstanding the threat of a 
White House veto, was one sign. 
Again, there was the action of the 
Senate finance committee in propos- 
ing to eliminate the famous, or in- 
famous, undistributed profits tax and 
modify the capital gains levy. 

Two years ago—indeed, a bare six 
months ago—who would ever have 
expected that the Senate would have 
the audacity to question the purity 
and sanctity of that great humane 
experiment, the TVA? Yet, an in- 
vestigation by a joint congressional 
committee has been approved. 

Now, why is it the same congress- 
men who, a few short months ago, 
were jumping through administra- 
tion hoops like a flock of trained 
vaudeville pups should suddenly de- 
velop such a spirit of independence? 
It is futile to consult popularity polls 

—the explanation must lie elsewhere. 
For, according to Dr. George Gal- 
lup’s Institute for Public Opinion, 
the President still retains 58 per cent 
of his popularity. And that ought to 
be good enough for any congress- 
man. Most of them would settle for 
51 per cent majority, if they could 
be sure that it would stay put. 
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But therein—that last sentence— 
may be the answer. The feeling is 
general in Washington that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will not run for a 
third term and that, although he will 
in all probability attempt to pick his 
successor, his personal popularity, 
such as it is (or will be by 1940), 
cannot be transmitted to a chosen 
heir. 

That is not this writer’s opinion. 
It is the way Democratic congress- 
men are talking these days. Why, 
then, think they to themselves, hitch 
their own political futures to a de- 
clining sun, however glorious, bril- 
liant, and historic that sunset may 
be? The fine things people will say 
about Roosevelt when he lays down 
his burden will not include them. 
His monuments will not be their 
monuments—unless they are willing 
to go down to political extinction 
fighting for the chief’s ideals. 

No, most congressmen feel that 
they have their own way to make in 
this political generation and, there- 
fore, they are looking for new prin- 
ciples, new movements, new ideals 
that will please the electorate. And 
what do they find? 

Each congressman has to answer 
that last question from the source 
of his own correspondence. But re- 
member, congressmen have pretty 
sharp ears when it comes to ground 
listening. So when we witness a 
Congress suddenly come to life and 
defying the President, we can pretty 
safely bank on the fact that they are 
doing what they think people want. 


OR THE REST of us there are 
a few straws in the wind. The 
recent municipal election in Seattle 


was a sample—rather local and hard- 
ly conclusive, but it was a sample. 
There is a city which most of us took 
for granted as a hotbed of radical- 
ism; a city which, a few months ago, 
was supposed to be under the com- 
plete domination of an AFL labor 
leader, Dave Beck. Maybe it was 
only because the people got tired of 
the AFL-CIO rivalry, but the elec- 
tion of a conservative mayor and 
complete municipal slate over both 
AFL and CIO opposition by an over- 
whelming majority is something to 
think about. 

Seattle, therefore, has turned to 
the right. What about the rest of 
the country? In New England we 
see a coalition of Republican and con- 
servative Democratic governors in 
open opposition to a number of New 
Deal reforms. Pennsylvania democ- 
racy has split wide open—again on 
the labor issue. Republicans through 
the Middle West are beginning to 
rub their eyes and wake up to the 
fact they still have a living party. 

Hence, we have confident predic- 
tions of political experts who think 
that, unless the tide turns between 
now and November 1, GOP will pick 
up between 75 and 100 seats in the 
House—not a majority, but enough 
of a shift to make the remaining 
Democrats take notice. 

Perhaps an international crisis in- 
volving this country may check this 
tide and start it in the other direc- 
tion. Here again, however, field ob- 
servers insist that the majority of 
the American people are in favor of 
a somewhat less militant policy on 
European affairs than that favored 
by some of the administration offi- 
cials in Washington. Finally, the 
folks back home seem to have con- 
vinced Congress that they want 4 
rest on reforms and an end to wild 
Federal spending and high taxes. 





ND IN THE FACE of this 
trend, what is the administra- 
tion doing? Is it turning to the 
right? In some ways, yes. Mostly 
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on points where it had little choice. 
The President decided not to make 
a nock-down-and-drag-out fight on 
the wages and hours and reorgani- 
za‘ion bills. He cut down his origi- 
na! plan to war on monopoly to a 
mild request that Congress study the 
matter. 

in the other hand, the adminis- 
tration is still recruiting radicals. 
The confirmation of Professor Thur- 
man W. Arnold to succeed as assist- 
ant attorney general another left- 
winger, Robert Jackson, recently 
promoted to Solicitor General, is evi- 
dence of the sort of official the Presi- 


pealing to class hatred, Professor 
Arnold uses the more effective weap- 
ons of satire and ridicule. As Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson said of him: “He 
is not in step with the more radical 
of administration advisers, he’s way 
ahead of them.” 

Yes, he’s a strange exhibit on the 
left bank, but rumor has it that the 
President has great plans for his lat- 
est protege. If Solicitor General 
Robert S. Jackson is elected governor 
of New York next November, Arnold 
is to move up and shortly thereafter, 
so runs the rumor, Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings will retire and Ar- 


“One of the Cabinet officers tosses 
a coin and if it comes up heads, we 
give relief to the workers; if it’s 
tails, the relief goes to the farmers. 
3ut if it stands on end, something 
may be done to help business.” ; 

An amusing tale trickles back 
from the International Telecommu- 
nications Conference just concluded 
in Cairo, Egypt. Seems that Sena- 
tor White of Maine, noted radio ex- 
pert and head of the U. S. delegation, 
acquired a few souvenir knick- 
knacks which augmented his baggage 
somewhat. At any rate, as he board- 
ed ship he was followed by a troop 





dent wants in office. 

Professor Arnold, who is a brother, 
by the way, of Carl Arnold, former 
general counsel of the telephone di- 
vision of the FCC, is an unusual 
type. Few will dispute his brilliance 
and frankness. This writer has yet 
to hear of anyone, who has read Pro- 
fessor Arnold’s books—“‘The Folk- 
lore of Capitalism’? and “The Sym- 
bols of Government’’—questioning 
the fact that Professor Arnold is a 
man of definitely superior mentality. 

Unlike the run-of-the-mill radical, 
who rarely employs humor and gen- 
erally drives home his points by ap- 


nold will get the cabinet job. The 
only thing wrong with that tale is 
the “if.” Your correspondent would 
not advise family men to risk heavy 
amounts betting on Jackson’s elec- 
tion in New York. 


of diminutive Berber porters, heav- 
ily laden. Whereupon a waggish 
junior officer, who was supposed to 
take note of those arriving on board, 
wrote down on his pad: “S. White 
and seven dwarfs.” 


[Epitor’s Note: Before leaving 


RIVIA: If one is confused by last week for a _ short vacation 

the apparent vacillation of ad- 
ministrative direction, which may 
seem to go to the left on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and to the 
right on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, here’s an explanation sug- 
gested to this writer by a Labor De- 
partment official: 


abroad, Mr. Welch, TELEPHONY’S 
Washington correspondent, prepared 
several articles in advance for pub- 
lication during his absence. He also 
expects to send one article from 
abroad. His regular comments on 
current Washington happenings will 
be resumed about the middle of May. | 


That ’’One-Man Report’’ On 
The FCC Bell Investigation 


F RELEASE of the one-man report of the FCC’s 

telephone investigation was intended as clever 

strategy to test out public opinion, it certainly got 
results. There have been plenty of comments, most of 
which were unfavorable to the author. 

Washington officials are fond of sending up “trial 
balloons.” If the public applauds the proposal broached, 
is exploited further. If the reaction is unfavorable, 
changes are made or the program is allowed to fade 
from view altogether. That’s politics. 

For three years, and at a cost of $1,500,000, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has been investigat- 
ing the Bell Telephone System. It is conservatively 
estimated that the investigation has cost the Bell twice 
that amount—not to present its side of the case, for it 
was not allowed to offer any evidence, but simply to 
wait on the government investigators. 

It was supposed the FCC would send its report to 
Congress in January. Strangely enough, after a period 
of inaction lasting months, the report and a summary 
of it were released on April 1, not as being issued by 
the full commission but as the product of one member, 
Paul A. Walker, who had conducted the investigation. 


A | 


lhe other commissioners were on the sidelines, appar- 
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ently, observing how it “took.”” Rumors are afloat that 
not all the members were very enthusiastic about it in 
the first place. Much of the subsequent public com- 
ment indicates that their lack of enthusiasm was jus- 
tified. 


HE HIGHLIGHTS in the summary—condensed 
T from 1100 pages of the full one-man report—are 
a proposal that telephone rates can be reduced 25 per 
cent, and an urgent recommendation that the FCC be 
given power practically to take over the management of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The report asks for authority to greatly extend fed- 
eral regulation over the Bell System. It desires Con- 
gress to grant the FCC power to “review, approve or 
disapprove all Bell System policies and practices ema- 
nating from the central management group which 
affect, directly or indirectly, the quality, cost or volume 
of telephone service.” 

That covers a lot of ground—in fact, it would shift 
the real management of the Bell from its New York 
headquarters to Washington, which is already over- 
crowded with government bureaus. Of course, the job 
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of running a five-billion dollar corporation like the 
A. T. & T. Co. would mean the FCC would have to get 
more tax money from Congress. That’s all provided 
for, as the one-man report says the commission can be 
“properly manned and adequately financed” to take care 
of the added work. It is also suggested that the ex- 
pense can be covered in a “deficiency” appropriation, or 
the cost be passed on to the company. 


T HERE IS LITTLE wonder the statement is made 
that the report has not been approved by the full 
commission. Such a plan to put government into busi- 
ness will have the support of no sensible men, who are 
too well acquainted with the failure of government 
agencies to carry on an industry efficiently. 

Congress would not entertain such a proposal. Right 
now it has too many examples of government waste and 
inefficiency in the handling of tax money and the man- 
agement of enterprises related to business operations. 
The misfortunes of the railroads, most of which are 
drifting toward bankruptcy under excessive federal reg- 
ulation, furnish sufficient warning against further 
excursions of bureaucracy into business. 

General opinion is disposed to admit that federal 
regulation of the Bell System may be desirable in some 
phases where state commission control fails to reach 
the A. T. & T.; but general opinion also is not in favor 
of Washington taking over its management. All eco- 
nomic authorities agree that would be going much too 
far. 

For months they have been declaring there is already 
too much government interference with business; and 
since the publication of the Walker telephone report 
the volume of protests has been loud and insistent that 
now is a particularly ill-advised time to raise the issue. 
With business in the doldrums—even Washington re- 
luctantly concedes there really is a depression—this is 
universally regarded the wrong time to harass and 
politically nag a corporation that stands as high in 
public esteem as the A. T. & T. 


OR SEVERAL WEEKS before the release of the 

Walker report the air was full of rumors as to how 
the commission’s report would affect the Bell organiza- 
tion. American Telephone stock, which was 14934 on 
January 10, 1938, on March 31 fell to 111. April 1 the 
Walker report appeared and, while it “cracked down” 
on the Bell company, public opinion so _ registered 
against the attack that the stock began to advance de- 
spite the suggestion for a 25 per cent cut in telephone 
rates and the proposal to extend the commission’s regu- 
latory powers. By April 4, A. T. & T. stock had ad- 
vanced 12 points to 123. The following day it closed 
at 126'% 

In a radio address April 1 Mr. Walker “covered up”’ 
by stating no injury was intended to the Bell, and that 
no harm would be done to Independent telephony. As 
a matter of fact, the public reaction was plain that the 
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Walker proposals were not considered seriously as lik 
to be accepted by Congress. The rise in Bell sto-k 
quotations demonstrated that fact, for while Americ:.n 
Telephone advanced 15 points in five days, all otl 
stocks remained practically unchanged. 


ELEPHONE MEN have been intensely interestcd 
T in the public comment on the Walker report, as it 
has produced a flood of material dealing with the 
business and showing emphatically how telephone sery- 


ice is appreciated by all classes of people. Letters to 
the press from telephone users, as well as more exten- 
Sive statements from financial and business experts, 
have filled newspapers all over this country, evincing 
indignation against greater political interference. What 
seems to make the public especially impatient is the 
Washington habit of hurling monkey-wrenches into the 
business machinery when -business conditions are so 
jittery. 

“What would our business be like if it were not for 
the telephone?” asks a Chicago business man in a 
column-long letter to the Daily News, praising the prog- 
ress made in the telephone art. His answer in part 
says: 

“Has any person in the government in Washington 
contributed to this improvement, directly or indirectly? 
If so, let him speak so we can honor him. If he has 
not done so, then let him tell by what mandate he feels 
impelled to injure the most perfect mechanism yet de- 
vised for useful communication by endeavoring to set 
up regulations which cramp, and by questioning the 
wisdom of those who know what reserves are essential 
to prevent a public servant from being strangled to the 
point where its strength does not permit it to perform 
its public duty, which it has done in the past to the 
lasting benefit of the public.” 

The fact that the telephone system of the United 
States is universally acknowledged to be the most effi- 
cient in the world, and its service the cheapest as well 
as the best, is advanced as a strong reason for opposing 
any attempt to extend political interference in tele- 
phone management. 

The appearance of the Walker report was marked 
with some mystery in Washington. While an investi- 
gating body is supposed to report directly to Congress, 
the FCC was two months behind schedule, although the 
taking of testimony was finished months ago. Finally 
word came to issue the report “within 48 hours” and 
the release of the report and summary appeared as the 
work of one man, but lacking the approval of the entire 
commission. It was thus planned as a clever piece ot 
strategy to make it public and observe how the country) 
received it. 

The complete report of the FCC—when the members 
act on it—has yet to receive the attention of Congress. 
Judging by the public comments so far registered, the 
suggestions made in the one-man report have a rough 
road to travel. 
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Mathematics 


For Telephone Engineers 


By H. H. HARRISON 


ARTICLE EIGHT, SECTION IX, in series on 
practical applications of hyperbolic functions. 
This article in the mathematic series discusses, 
from technical angle, the leaky telephone line 


FURTHER example of the use 

\ or hyperbolic functions is fur- 
. nished in the case of a long aerial 
e subject to leakage. Telephone en 
gineers will encounter this when con- 
lering long distance dialing prob- 
ns. In Fig. 191 a line of length, L, 
has a grounded battery at one end, A, 
nd is grounded at the far distant end, 


Let Va = the voltage at A; Vb=th 
ltage at B; Ia—the current at A; 
Ib the current at B; r=the con- 
luctor resistance per unit length, ohms 
er mile; R= the insulation resistance 
unit length, ohms per mile; i= the 


Therefore, di/dx err (2) 
But i=(dv/dx) (1/r), therefore, 
Gh/Gx SCP VEE IE sc ccveccsvccses (3) 

from which d’v/dx* = (di/dx) X r 
=(r/R)v 
Writing d*v/dx’ (r/R)v=0 ....(4) 


and assuming that v = Ae™ is a solu- 


tion of this, 


d°v/dx* = Aa‘e** 
ee re (5 
or d’v/dx* —av = 0. 
The solution of this equation is 
v= Ce™ cc aan ch ha wt (6) 


This can easily be proved to be the 
case, for 


dv/dx = Cas*™* Dae ates — 














Fig. 191. The leaky 


telephone line. 























rent at x, and i+ di=the current 

+ dx. 

is reckoned from the receiving end 
avoid negative signs. The current 
ng the infinitely small section, dx, is, 
r+ dv)— v)/r-dx = (dv/dx) 
eR Cy err ee (1) 
The insulation resistance at the same 
nt is (R/dx), since it varies in- 
rsely as the length of the conductor. 
The leakage current at the point 
ere the voltage is v is, therefore, 
(r/dx) = v- (dx/R)= di. 
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COs =e FH To vcicce cde (8) 
Sy re err Se (9) 
Since d’v/dx* = (r/R) v = a*v 
a= = V (r/R) 
From (2), i=(1/r)dv/dx and from (7) 
dv /dx = a(Ce* — De**) 


Therefore, i=(a/r) (Ce De“*) 
=(1/VrR) (Ce** — De™. (10) 

At x=6, ¥ V» and i=r 

Therefore V» = C + D (see (6)).. (11) 

I»n=(1/VrR) (C—D). 

Calling VrR R 

Therefore RoI» =(C — D) 
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Fig. 192. Influence of line leakage or im- 


pulse distortion. 


Re is known as the characteristic re- 
sistance of the line and is the resist- 
ance to which it approaches as its 
length is indefinitely extended inde- 
pendently of whether the end B is 
grounded or free. 

C and D can now be evaluated. 

Adding (11) and (12) 

C =(Vov + IvRe) /2 
and subtracting 
D = (V» — IvRo) /2. 
Inserting these values in (6), 
v =( (Vo + RoI») /2) e™* 
+ ( (Vo RoI») /2)e"* 
Re-arranging, 
O.5Vi(e —s 
0.5 Rely (« ee CE Cee . (13) 
Similarly, 
i (1/R-) (C™ ae") 

(1/Re) (0.5 (e* —e"*) 

05 Relo(e™* + e**) ...ccces (14) 

Remembering that (e** e“*) /2 and 
(e"* + e€"*)/2 are the hyperbolic sine 
and cosine of an angle 0= ax, (13) 
and (14) become 
v= V» cosh ax + Roel» sinh ax... (15) 
and i I. cosh ax +(V»/Re) sinh 

OE suwk stteoueennenseeeeteens (16) 

If the line is insulated at the re- 
ceiving end, B, I» in (15) is zero. 
Therefore, v= V» cosh 0, which since 
cosh 0 = 1, is V» simply. 

i=(V»/Re): sinh ax = 0, sinh 0 

being 0. 

The resistance offered by the line at 
the sending end where x = L is 
Ri = v/i=V>» cosh aL/(Vb/Ro) sinh aL 

= Ro/tanh aL 
ie GH ee Gav arawnwns (17) 

If the line is grounded at B, then 
V» in (16) is zero and 
ime i COG UR: hicikce cic cew en deus (18) 
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and from (15) 


To eee GIN BE ib ccdccccccesede (19) 

Re = V/i= Ro CARR ALi... ccccccces (20) 
Multiplying (17) by (20) 

R: X Re= Ro’ and 


R V (Ri X Rez) 

Now the application of the foregoing 
which interests the telephone enginee: 
is the practical case where the line is 
terminated at the receiving end by a 
relay of resistance ¢ ohms. On a long 
line subject to leakage variation, the 
receiving relay is required to operate 
over a certain range with a minimum 
of signal distortion. 

Assume a line of 500 miles’ length, 
having a resistance of 20 ohms per 
resistance of 
A bat- 
tery of 50 volts is applied at the send- 
ing end and the line is grounded at the 
receiving end. 


insulation 
500,000 ohms, also, per 


mile and an 


mile. 


V» will be zero; therefore, the current 


i at A will be given by (18). When 
x=L, v=V:s, and from (19) I 
pe SG eee er re (22) 


It is instructive to calculate and plot 
the current curve along the line. 
R V (rR=V (20 X 500,000) 
3160 ohms 
a=— V (r/R)= 0.0063 
x= 100 200 300 400 


ax 0.63 1.26 1.89 2.52 
sinh ax- 0.6725 1.621 3.234 6.174 
cosh ax- 1.2 1.9 8.385 6.254 
From (22). 
I 50/3160 X 6.174 


0.00257 or 2.6 milliamperes. 
i= 0.00257 X 6.254 
0.016 or 16 milliamperes. 
Values for i at intermediate points 
can be calculated table 
Fig. 192 is a graph of the cur- 


from the 
above. 





Fig. 194. Effect of in- 
serting a receiver of re- 


sistance ® ohms at the 





end of a leaky line. 











of impulse distortion in 
long lines. 

If the chain-dotted line, FL, repre- 
sents the spring tension, ST, of the re- 
lay, this tension has to be overcome 
The inter- 
section of this line with the current 
curve gives the point X at which the 
relay will fail. It is evident that be- 
fore the point of actual failure is 
reached, the operating margin of the 
relay is considerably reduced. 

There is another 


by the signaling currents. 


factor which con- 
tributes to distortion of pulses repeated 
by the relay. The voltage at the line 
side of the relay windings will fall as 
the leakage increases and, conse- 
quently, the rise of current in the re- 
lay coils—the sharpness of which de- 
pends upon the emf. applied—is re- 
duced also. Further, the relay is shunted 
by the leakage paths of the line, and 
this will tend to make it slow to release. 

Fig. 193 represents an impulse dis- 
tortion correcting circuit in which the 
control exerted on the receiving relay 
with its 
fixed adjustment but is varied in- 
versely with the line leakage. IR is an 


is not effected by a spring 


impulsing relay controlled by the call- 








i 
co = 
|“ | 


Dialing circuit 


a, 
= t- Fig. 193. 





| \ . 
| + | ) ) 
a= 6 | ( | 
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cama 








with automatic compensa- 


tion for line leakage. 





A 





B 








rent variations reckoning x from the 
receiving end of the line. 

The current which would be sent out 
from A, if there were no leakage, is 
given by the dotted line, ZZ. It will be 
seen that the effect of leakage is to 
greatly increase the sent current while 
reducing that going to ground at the 
receiving end. Here is one of the causes 
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ing dial, CD. In the non-operated po- 
sition of IR, the line loop is closed 
at A. 

At B, PR is a polarized relay with 
two windings, in one of which a current 
from battery, B,, flows in such a direc- 
tion to hold the relay to normal. This 
current exercises a controlling effect 
and replaces the spring tension which 


—_ 
4 
" ¢———+ 
—— 
i .- 
me of & 
- r 

ye | 
| 
== -- 
dialing over would otherwise be necessary. t is 


opposed by the current flowing to line 
from battery, B;, through the leakage 
paths between the two conductors 

If there is no line leakage, batteries 
B, and voltage, oppose 
each other; no current flows in the line, 
and the full control effect is exerted by 
battery B,. As line leakage comes into 
play, current from battery B; com- 
mences to flow, opposing and, there- 
fore, reducing the effect of the control 
current. 


B:, of equal 


This circuit has been tried out on a 
long aerial line and has been found to 
considerably reduce distortion while 
making the adjustment of the control 
effect on the receiving relay automatic 
over a considerable range of leakage 
variation. 

The effect of the insertion of a re- 
ceiver having a resistance of ¢ ohms 
at the end of a leaky line is also of 
interest. When such a resistance is in- 
serted between the ground and the ter- 
minus of the line at B, Fig. 194, a cer- 
tain voltage, v, exists at B. This is 
given by i ¢, where i is the current 
at B. The effect of the introduction of 


the relay resistance is the same as 


would be obtained if an _ additional 
length of line, 1’, were added at 


point B. In the latter case, since v is 
the voltage at B and i the 
flowing, 
v/i R’ = Ro tanh al’ 
R’/R tanh al’ = ¢/Ro. 

In the previous formula, al is, there- 
fore, increased by al’ to a(1+ 1’). 

Now tanh al’= ¢/Ro, and assuming 
@ = 100 ohms and taking Ro as before 
at 3,160 ohms, 

tanh al’ = 100/3160 + 0.0316. 
Therefore, al’ = 0.03. 
Taking a as 0.0063, then 
1’ = 0.03/0.0063 = 475 miles. 

The effect of the insertion of the re- 
sistance ¢ is as if the line had been 
extended by 4.75 miles. 

It is now possible to calculate v and 
i. B is shifted to B’ (the diagram is 
not to scale). 

Referring to (22), 

Ib = Va/Ro sinh a(1 + 1’) 

= 50/3,160 < sinh (0.00634 < 504.75) 

= 0.00134 or 1.34 milliamperes 
v = 0.00134 X 100 = 0.134 volts. 
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these terminal values the 
ves of current and voltage along the 


» can be calculated. 


From 


If ¢ is made equal to Re, then tanh 
1; and since the hyperbolic tan- 
it 1 corresponds to an infinite angle, 
line behaves at the sending end as 
t had a resistance of Re ohms. 
The voltage, v, at any point whose 
gular distance al is 9, is 
v= V: «9 
Similarly, i= In «® 
and Ia= V:/R 
I me, 
[f the line is very long so that AL 
eeds 4, sinh al=cosh al=0.5 eu), 
n 
Ii V:/ (0.5e"') 
= 2(Va/Ro) e" 
When sinh al = cosh al, tanh al= 1. 
The resistance of the line grounded, 
R Ro tanh al = Ro». 
Va/Re = Va/Ro = In. Therefore 
lt 2 Tae 
the received current is double the 
irrent through a line terminated with 
resistance = Ro. 
(To be continued) 
- 
Beavers Cause Damage 


to Telephone Lines 
Up in the Rangeley Lakes section 
Maine, beavers are sometimes re- 
ponsible for damage to telephone lines. 
Occasionally, in winter, telephone 
ervice from Rangeley to Stratton is in- 
terrupted due to activities of these in- 
lustrious animals. Service interruptions 
have occurred when beavers felled trees 
ind the trees dropped across telephone 

ires, breaking the wires. 

- © 
Storm Damage in 


Middle West Sections 

Damage aggregating an estimated 
tal of $300,000 was inflicted commenc- 
ng April 4 in Nebraska by a series of 
storms accompanied by sleet, rain, snow 
and high winds. 
were knocked over and many more 


Thousands of poles 


thousands of breaks were reported. 
John H. Agee, general manager of 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., said that its damage would 
each $50,000. The number of poles 
lown exceeded 1500 and the number of 
breaks 25,000. The Northwestern Bell 
relephone Co. had a similar experience 
n the wider areas covered by it, includ- 
ng western Iowa, the estimated loss 
being $200,000. The other $50,000 of 
estimated losses is distributed among 
he other Nebraska companies. 
Telephone utilities in northern Indi- 
ana are taking stock of the damage 
lone by a severe snow and sleet bliz- 
zard which struck that section April 6 
and raged for 24 hours. 
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The greatest 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il] 


SECURING an O. K. on 
long distance calls is an 
outmoded operating 
practice. Series No. 326 


PERATING practices, like rou- 
() tines in any line of business, 

become outmoded from time to 
time and revisions and substitutions 
must be made to meet present-day 
conditions and requirements. 

One of the operating practices 
discarded by the majority of tele- 
phone companies in this state is the 
practice of obtaining an O. K. from 
a subscriber when someone uses his 
telephone for the purpose of placing 
a long distance call. Where this 
practice is still in effect, the long 
distance operator requests the calling 
party to call the subscriber to the 
telephone to obtain an O. K. before 
accepting the calling party’s call. 

First of all, the operator must de- 
pend entirely upon her knowledge 
and ability to recognize the sub- 
scriber’s voice when obtaining the 
O. K. Is this possible in every case? 
When, for example, the operator says 
to the calling party, “Will you have 
Mr. Jones O. K. your call, please?” 
the operator has no way of knowing 
that the person identifying himself 
as “Mr. Jones” is really the person 
he represents himself to be. How 
simple it would be for the calling 
party to pause for a moment, change 
his voice tones slightly and then say, 
“This is Mr. Jones. That’s O. K, 
operator.” The purpose for which 
this routine was established is thus 
frustrated and found to be _ in- 
adequate. 

Obtaining an O. K. on long dis- 
tance calls places a serious burden 


amount of damage was done to long 
distance lines and in the smaller towns 
where underground conduit had not 
been installed. While no estimate has 
been made, the loss will be many thou- 
sands of dollars. Long distance service 
was virtually abandoned in the entire 
area for two days. 

In Illinois more than 2500 poles were 
reported down in the rural areas. Se- 
vere damage was done to telephone and 
telegraph plants at Bloomington, 
Springfield, Beardstown, Jacksonville 
and Gardner, where there was a sleet 


and responsibility upon the operating 
force, but it really is and should be 
the telephone subscriber’s responsi- 
bility. 

It would be a simple matter to sell 
the idea of discontinuing this prac- 
tice to the operators who are respon- 
sible for obtaining the O. K.s on 
long distance calls. They know from 
experience the amount of time re- 
quired to obtain the O. K. and how 
frequently calls are delayed waiting 
for the person to come to the tele- 
phone to give the verification. They 
know, too, it would be impossible to 
state definitely and positively in 
every case that the person giving 
the O. K. is the party he represents 
himself to be. 

If you are following this practice 
in your office, try to secure your man- 
ager’s cooperation in discontinuing 
this outmoded operating routine. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. Recently an operator asked if | 

wanted the “M” rate. What is 

that? 
2. If a city having daylight saving 
time passes a collect call to an- 
other city on standard time, what 
rate does the call take? 
On a station-to-station collect call 
a report is given by the called 
station that there is no one there 
to accept the charge. Calling party 
requests that the call be tried 
again in a few minutes as a sta- 
tion-to-station call. Is this call 
canceled and is a second ticket re- 
quired? 
4. Can we do anything to do away 
with the practice of okaying long 
distance calls? 
How can we educate the customer 
to use his directory? 
The answers to these traffic questions 


A | 


are given on page 33. 


storm. The storm was characterized as 
the “worst in years” by officials of the 
Illinois Bell company who reported toll 
lines from Springfield to Quincy and 
Beardstown demolished. 

vy 
North Dakota Convention 


Set for May 17 and 18 


The 32nd annual convention of the 
North Dakota Telephone Association 
will be held in the Gardner Hotel, Far- 
go, May 17 and 18. A. T. Nicklawsky, 
of Hillsboro, is secretary-treasurer. 
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The Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Company's Successful Experience with Auto- 
matic Electric Equipment is Reflected in the Fact that 62 Out of Its 82 Exchanges 
Are Now Converted to This Form of Operation. 
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coves Value of Automatie 
-- Electric Operation 


The Carolina Telephone and Telegraph Company oper- 

ates the largest single Independent network of automatic 
exchanges in the United States. Their continuing program of steady conversion 
to Automatic Electric equipment comes as a result of close observation of that 
equipment over a long term of years and under every variety of operating 
condition. Of the company's 82 exchanges, 62 are now converted to Auto- 
matic Electric operation, these exchanges ranging in size from small pole- 
mounted Community Automatic Exchanges to automatic switchboards of over 


1200 lines. 


The same beneficial results the Carolina company has secured with this 
equipment have been paralleled by scores of other operating organizations 
and owners of exchanges of every size throughout the country. They have 
found that Automatic Electric equipment provides the kind of service their 


subscribers want—namely, accurate, automatic service; instant response, no 





waiting; 24-hour-a-day availability; and clear, crisp transmission at all times. 
Coupled with these service improvements, this equipment makes profitable 
operation possible for even the smallest exchange due to the elimination of 


all local operator costs. 


Write today, and let us show you how to increase revenue and insure 


profitable operation for your exchange, regardless of its size! 







AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LIMITED 











Missourians Show Active Interest 


ele! REE PSs 


‘In State Association 


THE GROWING PROBLEM of inductive interference 
received attention, along with others facing Missouri 
telephone people, at the annual convention held in 
Kansas City last week. Attendance was excellent and 
interest keen in the proceedings. A traffic demonstra- 
tion of exchange and toll operating was unique 
feature of program. Other points of interesting meeting 


XCELLENT speakers, a large 
E attendance and varied exhibits 

made this year’s annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Telephone 
Association a successful one, regis- 
tration surpassing the 300 mark. 
The meeting was held at Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Monday 
and Tuesday, April 4 and 5. Traffic 
and plant matters were given a 
place on the convention program 
with resulting benefit to all attend- 
ing. 

The banquet, held Monday eve- 
ning, April 4, was the most largely 
attended of any the association has 
ever had, 414 being served. A hu- 
morous address on “How to Worry 
Successfully” was given by Tom 
Collins, Sunday editor of the Kan- 
sas City Journal Post, which de- 
lighted his listeners. At the same 
time, the address carried a message 
well worth remembering and prac- 


ticing. The banquet hall was then 
cleared for dancing until a late 
hour. 


The exhibits of the manufactur- 
ers were well arranged and attracted 
the convention visitors throug h- 
out the two-day meeting. Approxi- 
mately 26 manufacturing and sup- 
ply concerns were represented, 
which tops the record for Missouri 
conventions, it was stated. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, E. F. Carter of Co- 
lumbia; first vice-president, A. M. 
Benedict of Richards; second vice- 
president, W. R. Journey of Hig- 
ginsville; third vice-president, T. R. 
Schweer of Rolla; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, Elmer Weakley of Plattsburg, 
and secretary-treasurer, R. W. Hed- 
rick of Jefferson City. 

Members elected to the executive 
committee for a three-year term are: 
George Hearne, Central Missouri 
Telephone Co., Warrensburg; Carl 
Spaid, United Telephone Co., Clin- 
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E. F. CARTER of Columbia, re-elected 
president of the Missouri association, 
called attention in his annual address 
to the increasing of expenses ahead of 
revenues, caused partly by more taxes. 
He discussed the REA and other prob- 
lems confronting the companies. 


ton, and C. A. Ulffers, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Kansas City. 
President’s Address at 
Opening Day Session 

The first convention session on 
April 4 was called to order with 
President E. F. Carter presiding. 
In his annual address, Mr. Carter 
called attention to the station gains 
being made by telephone companies 
up to the end of 1937, while the 
first three months of this year have 
showed a recession or slowing up of 
station gains. 

It is estimated that Independent 
companies gained in the neighbor- 
hood of 175,000 stations in 1937, Mr. 
Carter stated. The Bell System re- 
ports a gain of 878,400 telephones 
during last year, bringing them up to 


a new all-time record of 15,332,000 
telephones. The Southwestern Bell di- 
vision accounted for 77,484 <‘ele- 
phones of this gain, 15,114 of which 
were in the state of Missouri, which 
is 19.5 per cent of the total. 

Other lines of business besides 
the telephone showed improvement, 
stated Mr. Carter, including that of 
the farmer. He quoted figures to 
show how prices for various farm 
products had gone up. “While the 
telephone business is more or less 
affected by the trend in all lines of 
business, I am of the opinion that 
here in Missouri our business pros- 
pers in keeping with the trend of 
farm prosperity,” declared the 
speaker. 

“While we find that 1937 brought 
an increase in stations and a nice 
increase in operating revenues,” 
continued Mr. Carter, “it likewise 
brought a much larger increase in 
expenses over those of 1936. It is in- 
teresting to note that taxes account- 
ed for a large portion of the in- 
creased expenses. 

“While it has been impossible to 
obtain composite figures for the en- 
tire Independent industry in the 
state or country, a review of the 
1937 annual report of the Bell Sys- 
tem will give a fair indication of 
what is happening to the industry 
as a whole, and will throw light on 
the trend of things in the Indepen- 
dent business. 

This report points out that oper- 
ating revenues of the Bell System 
for 1937 increased 5.7 per cent over 
those of 1936; however, expenses in- 
creased 8.9 per cent. Of this in- 
crease in expenses, taxes charged 
to operations accounted for al- 
most 30 per cent. The Bell report 
also shows there has been a 46 per 
cent increase in taxes in two years. 
Their taxes in 1937 were equal to 
$9.21 per telephone in service, $7.04 
per share of common stock and $525 
per employe. Wage increases made 
up about 40 per cent of their in- 
creased expense. ... 

One of the most serious problems 
faced by the telephone industry is 
increased taxation and other operat- 
ing expenses which seriously jeop- 
ardize the opportunity to earn a fair 
and reasonable return on its invest- 
ment. 


Another very serious problem is 
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The cameraman "surprised" approximately 414 telephone people and their quests gathered at the annual banquet of the Missouri Telephone 
Association held Monday evening, April 4. The guest speaker at the banquet—Tom Collins, Sunday editor of the Kansas City Journal-Post— 
gave a humorous address on “How to Worry Successfully.” After dinner, the tables were cleared away for dancing the remainder of the evening. 


that of eliminating electrical inter- 
ference from grounded telephone 
lines caused by the paralleling of 
these lines by rural electrification 
lines, financed through loans to 
local cooperative associations by 
the federal Rural Electrification 
Administration. Interference from 
these power lines is endangering 
rural telephone service and in some 
instances it is rendered impossible 
of continuance... . 

The telephone industry is in no 
way antagonistic or opposed to the 
furnishing of electricity to rural 
communities, for we believe farmers 
are entitled to this service. How- 
ever, we are opposed to having ex- 
isting telephone service damaged 
without proper steps taken to re- 
pair that damage by those responsi- 
ble for it.” 

Mr. Carter then enlarged upon 
the controversy caused when the 
federal REA reversed its policy and 
arbitrarily ruled in May, 1937, that 





R. W. HEDRICK of Jefferson City, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Missouri asso- 
ciation, who was re-elected to office, 
reported on the activities of the asso- 
ciation's offices during the past year. 
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it would not grant or approve 
financial allotments to cooperatives 
which provided for the payment of 
any expense of eliminating elec- 
trical interference from telephone 
lines. This action on the part of the 
REA placed many Independent teie- 
phone companies in a precarious po- 
sition, with the choice of either 
abandoning the rural service affect- 
ed by electrical interference or me- 
tallicizing their lines and increas- 
ing rural rates. 

“Either choice will seriously jeop- 
ardize the existence of many com- 
panies,” stated Mr. Carter. “If they 
abandon their rural lines they will 
lose all their rural revenues. On 
the other hand, increased rural rates 
would result in the loss of a sub- 
stantial portion of that business, as 
such increased rates will be beyond 
the ability of many to pay, and they 
would have to discontinue their 
service.” 

It was pointed out that the regu- 
latory commissions in the states of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Oklahoma, North 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas have 
rendered decisions ordering REA 
cooperatives to give consideration 
to existing telephone service in con- 
structing electric lines. “In our own 
state,” said the speaker, “the pub- 
lic service commission has not as 
yet issued a general order dealing 
with this matter.” However, he re- 
marked that the Missouri commis- 
sion has covered the rights of tele- 
phone companies in orders issued 
granting certificates of public con- 


venience and necessity to power 
companies desiring to place pole 
lines in close proximity to other 


wire lines. 

Mr. Carter stated the association 
officers are gratified to report that 
no legislation seriously affecting 
the industry was enacted in 1937. 
The sales tax law was reenacted pro- 
viding for a tax of 2 per cent in- 
stead of 1 per cent. One other law 
worthy of mention to the telephone 


people was that providing for a defi- 
nite procedure on appeals of com- 
mission orders to the court of ap- 
peals. 

“While we are facing a serious 
business recession,” concluded Mr. 
Carter, “the telephone people have 
faith in their initiative and that of 
the American people generally to 
overcome their obstacles. The spirit 
they have developed in keeping a 
public trust—that of always giving 
the people a communication system 
second to none, regardless of obsta- 
cles—fits them to have a greater 
and more optimistic outlook toward 
the future than most groups of in- 
dividuals. Thus, with this back- 
ground, the telephone industry will 
push forward in spite of temporary 
handicaps.” 


Passing Personalities 
An address on “Passing Person- 
alities” was given by Ralph E. Duffy, 
telephone engineer, Missouri Pub- 





A. M. BENEDICT of Richards, re- 
elected first vice-president of the Mis- 
souri association, has long been inter- 
ested in the progress of Independent 
telephony in his state and is a strong 
supporter of the state association. 
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Cit,, and was very well received. “The 


lic Service Commission, Jefferson | go modern with STEEL 


rendition of attractive telephone 
service,” he stated, “may in general 
be said to depend upon two varia- 
bles, and if either fails to function 
properly telephone service is af- 
fected. 

“These two variables are: (1) The 
part performed by human beings— 
the executives, managers, superin- 
tendents, salesmen, linemen and the 
operators; (2) and the physical 
makeup of the system—system, 
switchboard, cables, poles, wires, 
service leads and the station instru- 
ments.” 

“Combining the two variables, the 
result is the assemblage used in 
furnishing a community, city or na- 
tion with telephone service,” stated 
Mr. Duffy. “In the eye of the user of 
that service, that assemblage pre- 
sents a personality. This personal- 
ity may be attractive or otherwise, 
depending upon the quality of the 
service, the pleasantness with which 
it is rendered, and the _ interest 
created within the customer while 
taking that service. 

“This has been true since tele- 
phone service first began, and the 
present effort is to review with you 
some of the passing personalities of 
the assemblage used in the furnish- 
ing of telephone service, with the 
thought that such review may help 
everyone to plan a greater person- 
ality for the future.” 

Mr. Duffy then traced the growth 
of the telephone, since its invention, 
from a curiosity to a necessity. The 
first thrill was in just being able to 
communicate by telephone, with no 
thought given to the performance. 
Gradually the mechanical part of the 
system was improved, which com- 
bined with the individuals running 
the system to present to customers an 
attractive and interesting personal- 
ity of this new kind of business. 

Manufacturers searched for better 
materials and improved instrumen- 
talities. How to communicate greater 
distances was found. Managers 
learned how to build better systems, 
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PAY FOR YOUR BOOTHS 


OUT OF PROFITS 








Introducing a new plan in the sale of Telephone 
Booths! . . . Sherron All-Steel, Sound-Insulated 
Booths have so many revenue-producing features 
that the manufacturer can offer the industry a plan 
for the payment of booths out of profits. 


and how to create greater needs for | 


the service. Operators were trained 
to dispatch service more quickly. At 
the same time the public was being 
trained to use and appreciate better 
and better service. 

“It must not be forgotten,” said 
Mr. Duffy, “that as the public is 
trained to use continually improved 
Service, it demands that better serv- 
ice. So, to keep these personalities of 
the system, attractive and pleasing 
improvements must continue.” 
lention should be made of the 
ges in types of station instru- 
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Write today for complete details of this plan and a 
full description of these sanitary, ventilated booths 
that are offered at prices definitely lower than exist- 
ing folding door booths now in use. 


SHERRON METALLIC CORPORATION 


| 1201 FLUSHING AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


National Distributors and Sales Agents 
J. H. BUNNELL AND CO. 
215 Fulton Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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A unique feature of the program at the Missouri convention was the demonstration of exchange 
and toll operation over four switchboards under the supervision of H. B. Whatley, Southwestern 


Bell Telephone Co., Kansas City. 


The complete conversation, reports and all special angles 


were demonstrated. 


ments, said Mr. Duffy. At this time 
no one can deny the acceptance—al- 
most demand—of the public for the 
hand type telephone. It adds a de- 
sired personality to the telephone 
business. The teletypewriter also ap- 
peals to the customer because of the 
immediately typed record. Time and 
money are also saved by means of the 
telephone-conference arrangements. 

The speaker touched upon the reg- 
ulatory laws enacted as a guide in 
fixing rates and enabling the com- 
panies to earn a reasonable return 
upon their property. Regulatory laws 
also are definite assurance to the 
public that the rates charged are not 
excessive. Likewise, the security-buy- 
ing public is entitled to know -the 
value of the property back of securi- 
ties. 

It is necessary for a company to be 
allowed to charge sufficient rates in 
order that a high standard of service 
may be maintained and well-trained 
employes retained who take pride in 
their work and render the best serv- 
ice possible. 

“Another benefit that doubtless 
comes from regulation is standard- 
ization,” pointed out Mr. Duffy. 
“Those connected with the telephone 
business have made great advances in 
standardization, but some may hold 
back. Changes from magneto to com- 
mon battery, then to dial service have 
not been delayed by regulatory com- 
missions, but encouraged. Likewise, 
changes from the wall type to desk 
type, and now to handset instruments 
are encouraged. 

“Even higher rates are authorized 
for the improved service. When an 
instrumentality has proved that its 
use will improve and make more at- 
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tractive the service, standards should 
be changed to make that the proper 
instrument to use.” 

“You are a part of the vast system 
throughout the face of the earth,” de- 
clared Mr. Duffy, in closing. “The 
communication starts and ends in 
your system as elsewhere, so you can- 
not help being interested in the whole 
problem sufficiently to allow you to do 
your part in helping your customers 
to know you can furnish all their 
telephonic needs. 

“The personality of your telephone 
business is as attractive to your cus- 
tomers as the personality of the serv- 
ice in the large cities is to those cus- 
tomers. People now travel so much in 
this country that when away from 
home the telephone anywhere—re- 
gardless of ownership—is a part of 
the whole system, so far as they are 





concerned. You have helped in go 
training them. 

“Likewise, when your customers, 
friends, relatives or business associ- 
ates are gone afar, their local system 
also goes there. It is a tie that binds 
them more closely than any other 
physical tie. Possibly America—and 
beyond a doubt the English-speaking 
nations—are the local exchange 
areas; and the entire earth should be 
the complete exchange area insofar 
as the use of a common language is 
concerned. So do your part in pre- 
senting to the public an attractive 
personality for the telephone busi- 
ness as it passes from good to bet- 
ter.” 

Present Day Problems of 

Telephone Business 

Ralph Van Trine of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., president of the Telephone Man- 
agement Co., spoke on “Present-Day 
Problems of the Telephone Business.” 
His talk covered the many problems 
now facing telephone people and of- 
fered suggestions along that line. 

Speaking on “National Affairs,” 
Louis Pitcher, Chicago, Ill., executive 
vice-president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
commented on the proposed report by 
Paul A. Walker of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, filed re- 
cently with congressional committees. 

Mr. Pitcher declared statements in 
the Walker report were untrue and 
“if Mr. Walker’s suggestions are car- 
ried out, the government would cease 
to be a regulatory body and would be- 
come an absolute dictator and gen- 
eral manager.” 

R. W. Hedrick, secretary-treasur- 
er of the association, gave a brief 
report of the activities conducted by 
the association’s office during the 
past year, which was a busy one. 





General view of the registration desk at the recent Missouri convention. 
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resident Carter called upon H. B. 
MacMeal of Chicago, who gave a 
brief talk on “Telephone Pioneers.”’ 

Samuel Tucker, president of the 
Kansas Telephone Association, was 
introduced, followed by Herbert 


The telephone men in this “huddle” at the 
Missouri convention are, left to right: LOUIS 
PITCHER, Chicago, executive vice-president 
of the United States Independent Telephone 
Association; G. B. FOSCUE, Chicago, vice- 
president of the Automatic Electric Co.; and 
R. W. HEDRICK, Jefferson City, secretary- 
treasurer of the Missouri Telephone Asso- 
ciation. 


Couch of Topeka, secretary of the 
Kansas association, who acknowl- 
edged the introduction by inviting 
the Missouri people to attend the 
Kansas convention. 

Other out-of-state visitors included 
J. W. Walton, Broken Arrow, Okla.; 
Foster Laming, Tonganoxie, Kan., 
and M. R. Campbell, Wellsville, Kan. 

The president appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Nominating: Butler Disman, Kan- 
sas City; L. H. Garst, Marshfield, 
and Richard Sullins, Madison. 

Resolutions: Harry C. Todd, Mary- 
ville; A. M. Benedict, Richards; J. M. 
Roberts, Gallatin; T. L. Leonard, St. 
Louis, and Dr. S. T. Neill, Clinton. 

Convention Sessions 

Held on Second Day 

The first address on the morning 
program, April 5, was given by A. B. 
Chase, Jr., district traffic chief, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Kansas City, on “Central Office Man- 
agement,” which was excellent from 
a traffic standpoint. 

One of the highlights of the con- 
vention was the traffic program and 
demonstration of exchange and toll 
operating under the supervision of 
H. B. Whatley of Kansas City. Four 

itchboards were set up and a dem- 

stration given in detail of trans- 
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mission of messages, as may be seen 
in an accompanying illustration. Mr. 
Whatley would announce the type of 
call which was going to be made and 
then it would be demonstrated. The 
complete conversation, reports and 
all special angles were demonstrated. 
Many complimentary comments were 
made upon the practicability of this 
demonstration. 

A plant and maintenance confer- 
ence was held under the supervision 
of John J. Cline of Sullivan. This was 
an informal discussion on the every- 
day problems of the plant man. 
Among those participating in the dis- 
cussion was Ray Blain, telephone en- 
gineer of Omaha, Neb., and writer 


for TELEPHONY. He spoke on the 
lead-burning method of cable repair, 
which interested everyone present. 

The concluding session on Tuesday 
afternoon was devoted entirely to 
business. Association matters were 
discussed informally, after which the 
resolutions committee reported, all 
resolutions being approved. 

One resolution on the REA situa- 
tion stated that while the Missouri 
Telephone Association “commends 


the national government’s effort to 
make electric service available to all 
rural residents of the country, it de- 
plores and condemns the arbitrary 
and despotic policies of the Rural 
Electrification Administration in en- 
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| as surely as hour follows 
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Cook Terminal and Protection Equipment 
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deavoring to override the jurisdic- 
tion of state commissions, in regard 
to making rules pertaining to con- 
struction of rural electric lines, and 
for refusing to recognize the method 
by which power companies and tele- 
phone companies have settled their 
electrical interference problems. 

“In following such policies, the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
is interfering with and making it 
impossible to render adequate and 
efficient telephone service to rural 
subscribers at rates within their abil- 
ity to pay.” 

The resolution expressed approval 
of the bills introduced in Congress 
amending the Rural Electrification 
Act and providing a remedy for the 
serious conditions brought about by 
rural electric lines, financed by the 
REA, in destroying and making im- 


possible the continuance of the tele- 
phone service now being rendered in 
rural areas throughout Missouri and 
the nation. 

A copy of the REA resolution was 
ordered sent to John M. Carmody, 
administrator of the REA in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; to the Missouri sena- 
tors and representatives in the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives; to the Missouri Public Service 
Commission; to members of the asso- 
ciation and to mutual telephone com- 
panies operating in Missouri. 

Another resolution was adopted 
against the Federal Communications 
Commission’s proposed uniform sys- 
tems of accounts for Class C com- 
panies which, the resolution stated, 
would impose an “unnecessary, com- 
plicated, burdensome and expensive 
system of accounts on such ‘small 
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PEAS IN A POD 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


** AS ALIKE as peas in a pod.” We often hear this expression 
used in speaking of the similarity between persons or things. 
Peas in a pod are very much alike. 
and round smoothness. They are all fastened to the pod in an iden- 
They live and grow in the same environment. The 
Same vine brings their food from the earth to them. 
sun and rain warms and freshens them. So, why shouldn’t the peas 
Indeed, if they were different that would be 
So much for a pod of peas. 
envy them because there is just one purpose in life for them and 


But what holds true of a pod of peas cannot be said about people, 
even though they live under one environment, possess an equal de- 
gree of health, education, and opportunity. 
comes one person who is happy, and another who is miserable; one 
who has certain viewpoints, and another who has different view- 


Differences between people living under the same conditions arise 
from their varying personalities and character, their viewpoints of 
persons they contact, and things in general, with a resulting effect 


No one is more particular than a discriminating telephone com- 
pany in selecting new people for training. The environment, health, 
and opportunity of such people must run according to company 
Beyond these requirements a company cannot foretell 
how a new employe will adjust himself to other people in the organi- 
One new person may have viewpoints entirely 
different from those of another on the same subjects. 

People, unlike peas in a pod, do not stay put and, therefore, cannot 
be likened to peas in a pod no matter how much they appear to be 


I cannot stretch my imagination enough to visualize a switch- 
board of operators who, though carrying on their work in a per- 
fectly standard manner, have only one and the same impression about 
If this were so, operating would lose its individu- 
ality and serving the public would become a mechanical and uninter- 
esting procedure with no personal touch of friendliness to create 


MorAL: “The mind is its own place, and in itself can make a 
heaven of hell, and a hell of heaven.’’—Milton. 


They have the same green color 


And the same 


I don’t 


Out of these things 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Nebraska Telephone Associa 
tion, Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Apri! 
19 and 20. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, April 27 
and 28. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, May 3, 4 and 5. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypoo! Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, May 17, 18 and 
19. 

North Dakota Telephone Asso- 


ciation, Gardner Hotel, Fargo, 
May 17 and 18. 
United States Independent 


Telephone Association: Confer- 
ence of Class A and Class B Com- 
panies, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 25 and 26. 











companies; that the results obtained 
will be far from commensurate with 
the burdens imposed.” 

vy 


Walker FCC Report 


Favors Gray Pay Stations 

Substantial savings to Bell System 
companies through use of Gray Tele- 
phone Pay Station Co. instruments 
instead of Western Electric equipment 
are set forth in the Walker report to 
the FCC on the commission’s recent 
telephone investigation. A recent arti- 
cle in the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
states that examiners who studied 
prices for pay stations charged by the 
Gray company and the Western Electric 
summarized their conclusions as fol- 
lews: 

“The Gray Telephone Pay Station Co. 
can manufacture the complete tele- 
phone pay station at a normal cost 
which is approximately 20 per cent 
lower than Western Electric’s 1956 
standard cost. This situation indicates 
the manufacturing advantages of a 
small specialty shop when compared to 
a large diversified manufacturing or- 
ganization, the overhead charges of 
which account for the major differences 
in cost compared with the costs of the 
small concern. 

The spread between Western’s stand- 
ard cost and the selling price is less 
than Gray’s spread between normal 
cost and selling price. 

The price reductions established by 
Western on pay-station merchandise 
are indicative of an inconsistent pricing 
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po icy, inasmuch as such reductions 
weve made at a time of general price 
increases on other telephone items. 

he Gray Telephone Pay Station Co. 
offers pay stations to assorted Bell 
companies at prices lower than those 
Western Electric. Despite 
selling prices, the Gray 


quoted by 
these 
company made no sales to Bell operat- 
ing companies during the 
1934-1935, when the 
was producing pay stations completely. 

s of the date of this study the Gray 
company was producing pay stations 
approximately $3 per station less than 
Western. 

he difference in cost, if reflected in 
selling prices and applied to the tele- 
phone pay stations in use in the Bell 


lower 


years of 


Gray company 


System as of December 31, 1935, would 
reduce the investment therein by ap- 
proximately $3,000,000.” 

“The Gray company,” the report 
adds. “alleges that the Western Elec- 
tric Co. discontinued joint manufacture 
of the pay station to further its monop- 
olistic control of the manufacture of 
telephone equipment.” 

The commission examiners reported 
that Western’s 
termination of the agreement with the 
prompted by the 
desire to further dominate the field of 


is not improbable 
Gray company was 


telephone manufacture.” 


The examiners found, according to 
the Courant article, that in 1933, under 
the joint agreement the Gray company 
suggested to Western Electric a $10 
slash in the sales price of pay stations 
to attract business. The examiners con- 
cluded that apparently refusal of West- 
based 


ern to approve this cut “was 


upon its desire to avoid lower price 
levels and so avoid, if possible, devalua- 
tion of the Bell System operating 
plants.” The examiners reported a 10 
per cent slash in 
would have sliced valuation of the Bell 
System operating plants $10,000,000. 
The report found that “Western’s 
entry into production of completed 
telephone pay stations had a stifling 
effect upon the business of the Gray 
company.” The stated that 
Gray’s quoted prices on pay stations to 
the Bell System were 3 per cent below 
It was further 


pay station prices 


report 


Western Electric prices. 
found that Western’s prices on acces- 


sories were 2 to 50 per cent higher 
than Gray’s prices. 
The report, the Courant article 


states, compared Western’s production 
costs of pay stations with those of Gray 
as follows: Labor, 3 per cent higher; 
material, 38 per cent lower; shop over- 
head, 94 per cent higher; general over- 
head, 96 per cent higher; total cost, 25 
per cent greater. 


Commission and 
Court Activities 


NLRB Issues Complaint 


Against Western Union 
The National Labor Relations Board 
issued a complaint April 9 against the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., accus- 
ing it of violating the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act by discharging employes 
who had joined the American Radio 
Telegraphists’ Association. A hearing 
was ordered May 2 before a trial ex- 
aminer in New York. 
‘he complaint charges also that the 
company 
work, in 


“spied” on employes at their 
their homes and 
with the object of uncovering their con- 


elsewhere 


nection with the union and that the 
company illegally set up a company- 
dominated union, the Association of 


Western Union Employes. 
ues payments to the alleged com- 


p union, which was set up in 1918, 
W represented in the complaint as 
levies forced upon the employes for the 
company’s “enrichment,” a novel alle- 
gation in cases in which an intra-com- 
] association of employes is in- 
volved. 
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A further charge was that the com- 
pany urged, persuaded and warned its 
employes to refrain 
members of the American 
Telegraphists Association, a CIO affili- 
ate, and threatened them with dis- 
charge and other reprisals if they be- 
that 


from becoming 


Radio 


came or remained members of 


union. 


v 
Wisconsin Bell eand “Un- 
fair’ by NLRB Examiner 


The Wisconsin Telephone Co. was 
found guilty of unfair labor practices 
in a report issued in Milwaukee April 
6, by James C. Batten, National Labor 
Relations Board examiner. 

An independent union of 
operators in the company’s exchanges 
throughout Wisconsin is a company- 
dominated group, essentially the same 
organization which once was financed 
by the company under the name of the 
plan of employe representation, Ex- 
aminer Batten ruled. 

His report, which will go to the labor 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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A compact, small - capacity 
unit arranged for pole or wall 
mounting. The reversible zinc 
cover allows cable to be led 
from top or bottom. Each pair 
of protectors consists of two 
Type 17, 5-ampere wood fuses 
and two Type 2105 discharge 
blocks. Available in capacities 
of 3, 5 and 7 pairs. Information 
on this and other Sands protec- 
tive equipment gladly supplied 
upon request. 
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Troy, Ohio, Moves Forward 


By J. W. SAFFORD 


O BUSINESS can 

change! For several years we 

had seen our equipment steadily 
approaching the age where it would 
merit an honorable discharge from 
active duty, and at length we came to 
the conclusion that it should be re- 
piaced. But with what? That was the 
question. 


escape 


We made our decision and early in 
1937 placed an order for Automatic 
E!ectric Company’s 
equipment. 
our central office switchboard, we felt 
we would not be fully satisfied until we 
had gone the whole way, and had re- 
vamped our entire exchange. Now that 
we have done so, we feel we really have 


Strowger type 
Having decided to replace 


something. 

Fortunately, our building was basic- 
ally and structurally sound, and the 
automatic equipment lent itself easily 
to installation in the available floor 
space. To do the job right we had old 
partitions ripped out and new ones set 
up 

We had modern lighting fixtures in- 
stalled, new furniture, draperies, Vene- 
tian blinds and new floor coverings put 
in, and had the whole place scrubbed, 
scoured, painted and polished. If we 
have overlooked any bet in making our 
exchange as up to date as any in the 
country, it certainly isn’t our fault. 

The automatic switchboard consists 
ot 1,450 lines of Strowger equipment 
with 200-point line finders and 200-point 
connectors, supplying service to indi- 
vidual and PBX lines, and to party 
lines on a harmonic ringing, terminal 
per line basis. We also installed an 
“A” type main distributing frame with 
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President of the Troy Telephone Co., Troy, Ohio 


Commercial of- 
fice and public 
pay stations in 
the telephone ex- 
change at Troy, 
Ohio. 


View of toll operating room of exchange at Troy, Ohio, with four-position toll board made 
by Automatic Electric Company. 


Supply -stock 
room and repair 
bench in Troy, 


Ohio, exchange. 


a modified line I.D.F. for permitting 
cross-connections between any connec- 
tor bank terminal and any line equip- 
ment in the exchange. 

At the time of writing this, the equip- 
ment is serving 3,300 local stations, 
which represents a high point in our 
company’s history. 

The cutover took place at midnight on 
Saturday, September 4, 1937, and was 
attended by officials of local business 
concerns, as well as by visiting tele- 
phone men from neighboring exchanges, 
officials of our own company and rep- 
American Automatic 
Electric Sales Company, who supplied 
the equipment. We really made quite 
a ceremony out of it. 

Coleman Scott, president of the Troy 


TELEPHONY 


resentatives of 
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Automatic switchroom of the Troy (Ohio) Telephone Co. showing power, harmonic and 
supervisory panels, automatic switching equipment and main distributing frame. 


city council, representing the mayor 
who was out of town, had the honor of 
initiating the new equipment by dialing 
the new number of Preston Dye, presi- 
dent of the Greater Troy Association. 
With the completion of this call, the 
new service was officially placed into 
operation. 

At the time we ordered the automatic 
equipment for our local service, we also 
ordered a four-position toll board, and 
we cut this into service the same time 
as the local equipment. 

Toll service is an important part of 
our business and we are particularly 
proud of the rapid-fire connections that 
we offer between Troy and the neighbor- 
ing exchanges at Dayton, Piqua and 
Tippecanoe City. By an _ ingenious 
direct dialing arrangement, our toll 
operator at Troy is able to dial any sub- 
scriber at Dayton or Tippecanoe direct. 
By a similar arrangement, the opera- 
tors at Dayton and Piqua can dial sub- 
scribers at either Troy or Tippecanoe 
City without the services of an inter- 
iediate operator. 


Troy is a booming city of 10,000 peo- 
ple with a_ well-diversified group of 


nanufacturing plants, turning out 
verything from gummed paper to air- 
‘!anes—products which go to customers 
over the world. Best known among 
ese companies are the Hobart Mfg. 
Hobart Bros. Co., Hobart Cabinet 
, Troy Sunshade Co., Waco Aircraft 
Gum Products Co. and Brown, 
idge, Mills & Co. 
Credit for the telephone company’s 
are of the work of changing our 
lipment with the accompanying plant 


provements belongs largely to our 
gineer, Harold DeGroff, in whose 
pable hands we left the details of 

conversion, and to Plant Superin- 
ndent A. C. Jordan, who took care of 
» changes in the outside plant. These 
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men worked long and hard to get ready 
for this important event in our com- 
pany’s history, and the results are am- 
ple evidence of the success with which 
their efforts were crowned. 

Joe Gano, now in charge of the 
equipment, assisted in the installation, 
and Miss Mary Anderson, chief opera- 
tor, handled the traffic during the in- 
stallation on a “no-complaint” basis, a 
real accomplishment under most trying 
conditions. Both of these employes de- 
serve great credit. I should like also 
to tender a huge bouquet to Matty Abt 
of Automatic Electric Company for the 
splendid job of putting in his company’s 
ecuipment. 

Standing in our modern switchroom 
tcday and looking back over 30 years’ 
experience on one job, I see a picture 
of an interesting, happy adventure—a 
picture of never-ending progress from 
the best of yesterday to the improved 
of today—all in the interest of finer 
communication service. 

In 1914, when we dedicated our new 
building and introduced full-feature 
manual service (the first complete in- 
stallation of the kind), we considered it 
a great step forward—an epoch-making 
event in Troy’s telephone history. We 
feel exactly the same way today about 
our latest venture, and thus we move 
forward to each new communication 
frontier. 

vv 
New York Bell 


March Station Gain 

The New York Telephone Co. reports 

a gain of 2,602 telephones in service 

during March contrasted with a gain of 

13,961 in March of last year. Increase 

in stations in service during the first 

three months of this year amounts to 

7,604 against 38,712 in same period 
last year. 
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Di 
NEW BATTERY 


to meet today’s 
telephone demands 


Season after season, 
month after month, 
long after the time 
you expect ordinary 
telephone batteries 
to signal feebly for 
replacement, Ray-O- 
Vacs carry on, full- 
powered and hearty. 
They cost no more--- 
but how they cut 
down replacement 
costs. 


RAY-0-VAC 
COMPANY 


Formerly FRENCH BATTERY CO 


MADISON - WISCONSIN 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 27) 
boa:d in Washington for final decision, 
was the result of a three weeks’ hear- 
ing on charges by the AFL brotherhood 
of e ectrical workers that the independ- 
ent union was company dominated and 
that the Wisconsin company had dis- 


criminated against the AFL union. 
The AFL union claims organizations 
of telephone operators in Racine, Keno- 
sha, Janesville and Superior. The 
inion has unsuccessfully sought recog- 
nition of these locals as bargaining 
g 1es. 


John O’Day, vice-president, Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co., in a statement, April 
6, said: “‘The findings and recommenda- 
tions made by Examiner James C. Ba:- 
ten do not correctly state the facts. 
The company will take such proceedings 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board as are proper to secure a fair 
decision based upon the facts.” 

The company has 10 days in which to 
fle a reply to the charges and recom- 
mendations made in the examiner’s re- 
port before the national labor board in 
Washington acts upon it. 

The principal recommendation he 
made was that the firm withdraw its 
ecognition of an independent union of 
telephone operators in state exchanges. 
He also suggested that employes be in- 
formed within 10 days that they are 
free to join any union they choose. 

The recommendations affect 2,400 
company employes in 85 Wisconsin com- 


vv 
To Decide Ohio Bell Case 
Without Further Hearings 


A sudden and unexpected turn of 
events took place on April 7 when the 
Ohio Public Utilities | Commission, 
through its chairman, Charles F. Scha- 
ber, announced its intention to decide 
the 15-year-old Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. statewide rate case without fur- 
ther hearings. 

Having waited for six months for the 
attorney general’s office of the state 
and the attorneys for the telephone 
company to agree upon some plan of 
procedure for arriving at a valuation 
of the company’s property, counsel for 
both sides were given a complete sur- 
prise when the chairman of the com- 
mission announced: “Disposition of 
this case will be made upon the record, 
in accordance with the law and the 
mandate of the court, and the parties 
may consider that the case is sub- 
mitted.” 

Following this statement Chairman 
Schaber said that the action of the 
commission would not preclude the sub- 
mission of additional evidence by the 
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telephone company or by the represent- to make reports to the FCC, with 
atives of the attorney general’s office recommendations for action by the 
and that requests to submit such addi- commission, and will assume active 
tional evidence if any will be passed direction over the work of the com- 
upon if presented. mission staff in connection with mat- 
Assistant Attorney General W. W. ters delegated to them. 
Metcalf has indicated that he will re- Chairman MeNinch further said the 
quest the commission to grant oppor- FCC deemed it necessary and advisable, 


tunity to introduce new evidence in the in order that those matters may be 
case, but Karl E. Burr, counsel for the handled more aggressively and effec- 
telephone company, stated he could not tively, to divide the work among the 


say definitely whether the company members of the FCC. Commissioner 
would seek permission to offer new evi- Payne said the FCC is not opposed to 
dence. a congressional inquiry. 
v¥ vy 
FCC’s Investigation of Summary of Commission 
Radio Broadcasting Rulings and Hearings 


Two committees were announced Federal Communications Commission, 


April 6 by Chairman Frank R. MeNinch, Washington, D. C. 

March 24: Orders issued through 
Commissioner Payne, granting to the 
following companies an extension of 
investigation of chain broadcasting and time until April 30, within which to file 


of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, to supervise the commission’s 


monopoly in the broadcasting industry the Annual Report Form M for the year 
and to supervise the investigation of a ending December 31, 1937: 
super-power hearing. The chain and The Norfolk & Carolina Telephone & 


Telegraph Co., Elizabeth City, N.C.; 
: : the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
composed of Paul A. Walker, Eugene O. Virginia, Tarboro, N.C.; the Southwest 
Sykes and Thad H. Brown. The super- Telephone Co., Pratt, Kans., and the 
power hearing committee is composed Carolina relephone & Telegraph Co., 
‘ . an ‘ Tarboro, N.C. 
ot Norman S. Case, T. A. M. Craven a , _ 
ond Geena Pon Mr. MeNinch i March 24: Southeast Missouri Tele- 
and \eorge Mm. rayne. Mr. memincn 18 phone Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., grant- 
ex-officio on both committees. ed an extension of time until April 15 
Mr. McNinch said the committees are within which to file the Annual Report 
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They're all dense longleaf yellow pine. 
Straight and strong. Uniform size. 
Properly graded. They take maximum 
penetration under vacuum-pressure. 
Four modern treating plants strategi- 
cally located assure prompt deliveries 


on schedules of any size. 
For quotations, address: 
JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY 


LOCKHART, ALABAMA 
A CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 
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COMMISSION URGES PASSAGE OF AMENDMENT TO REA ACT 


HE IOWA State Commerce 
Commission has entered the 
fight against the drastic order 
of REA Chief John M. Carmody that 
rural electric cooperative must not 
share costs of rebuilding telephone 
lines to avoid inductive interference 
from the electric lines. 

Copies of a resolution adopted by 
the Iowa commission April 5 have 
been sent to the Iowa Senators and 
Congressmen, urging them to give 
serious consideration to the or- 
ders the commission has adopted rel- 
ative to inductive interference and 
to support the pending legislation in 
Congress, with some modifications. 
The resolution reads: 


Whereas, it has come to the attention 
of the Iowa State Commerce Commis- 
sion that there has been introduced in 
the Congress of the United States a bill 
S. 3456, H. R. 9458—to amend section 
904 of the Rural Electrification Act, ap- 
proved May 20, 1936 (U. S. C., Supp. 
III, title 7, Ch. 31, p. 70) and, 

Whereas, said bill, if enacted, will 
conform to the orders of this commis- 
sion pertaining to situations where elec- 
tric transmission lines parallel existing 
ground return telephone lines; and 

Whereas, this commission, in 1916, 
adopted an order entitled “Electrical 


Interference Between Transmission, 
Telephone and Telegraph Lines,” and 
contained in part, as follows: 

“If it be found necessary to make the 
grounded circuit telephone line metallic 
for part or all of its length in order to 
remove interference; ... then the cost 

. of making metallic shall be borne 
by the transmission line company”; 

Whereas, certain rural electric coop- 
erative associations, building rural elec- 
tric lines in lowa, under loans from the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
petitioned this commission to have a 
further hearing on that part of the “De- 
cision and order adopted by the com- 
mission in 1916,” covering the cost of 
making grounded circuit telephone lines 
metallic to eliminate inductive interfer- 
ence on account of parallels with co- 
operative association electric transmis- 
sion line; and 

Whereas, after an exhaustive hearing 
and further consideration of the ques- 
tion, this commission was of the opinion 
that there should be no change in its 
rules covering the metallicizing of 
grounded circuit telephone lines in par- 
allels with electric transmission line, 
and issued an order on November 2, 
1937, modifying that part of the deci- 
sion and order of 1916, “then the cost 
of making metallic shall be borne by 
the electric transmission line company,” 
and a copy of said order is attached to 
this resolution and made a part hereof. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Iowa State Commerce Commission 
earnestly recommends the passage of 


S. 3456, H. R. 9458, modified in <uch 
manner as to require the paymen: of 
the expense of protecting telephone 
service in conformity with the order of 
this commission, of November 2, 1937, 
a copy of which is hereto attached. 

The order is signed by all members 
of the commission, Chairman H. B. 
Dunlap and Commissioners M. P. 
Conway and G. A. Huffman. 

In the letter to the U. S. Senators 
and Congressmen the commission 
gives information regarding the or- 
ders it has adopted and a brief out- 
line of inductive interference effects 
and their elimination. 

“Twenty-one years have elapsed 
since the adoption of the order in 
1916, the letter states. “On Novem- 
ber 2, 1937, this commission issued 
an order in Docket E2319, modifying 
one phrase of the order of 1916. It 
is clear from the formal action which 
has been taken in this matter that 
the commission is of the opinion, 
today, that the ground return, single- 
wire telephone line has the same 
standing in the telephone utility field 
today as it formerly had and should 
have the same protection from induc- 
tive interference from an electric 
transmission line.”’ 





Form M for the year ending December 
31, 1937. 

April 5: Order issued, by Commis- 
sioner Craven, granting an extension 
of time to the Interstate Telegraph Co. 








CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant, 
adopted by the Bell System for pulling 
lead sheathed cable.—Inert chemically— 
Will not separate—Ease where cable 
removal is necessary—Less strain—Ad- 
heres to the sheath. Write for particu- 
ree. Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc., Linden, 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Pcles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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until April 15 and to the United Tele- 
phone Co., of Clinton, Mo., until April 
22 in which to file the Annual Report 
Form M for the year ended December 
31, 1937, with the understanding that 
every effort will be made hereafter to 
file the report prior to that date if 
practicable. 
Colorado Public Utilities Commission 

April 7: Agreement reached between 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the commission whereby 
the 15-cent monthly surcharge on hand- 
set telephones will be eliminated after 
June 1. While Denver and other home- 
rule cities were not officially included 
in the agreement, because the com- 
mission has no authority over rates in 
those cities, the company plans to elim- 
inate the handset charge in all its 
Colorado exchanges. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

April 14: Hearing in Chicago on com- 
plaint of William T. Dickerman against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. as to 
charges, rates and time limitations for 
use of telephone in Chicago. Petition 
filed by complainant for an order on 
respondent to produce evidence on 
hearings. 
Indiana Public Service Commission 

April 8: Complaint filed by subscrib- 
ers of Farmers Exchange Telephone 
Co., Monroe county, against Dennis 
Hoke, owner of company, that service 
has deteriorated so that subscribers can 
not even get the operator, and that 
Hoke had taken a WPA job. Commis- 
sion wrote Hoke as to why he had 
never filed reports with it. 

April 9: Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 


filed new petition asking that rate in- 
vestigation be made on statewide basis 
and that net earnings be kept at the 
1937 level. 

Kansas State Corporation Commission 

April 19: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the Saffordville Telephone 
Co. for permission to transfer its fran- 
chise and to cease operating as a public 
utility at Saffordville. 

April 19: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of R. E. Lorimor for certifi- 
cate of convenience and authority to 
transact the business of a telephone 
company in Saffordville. 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission 

April 7: Order issued authorizing 
Paul Pelland, individual owner of the 
Northome Telephone Co., to sell and 
C. L. Rupe to purchase all telephone 
properties of the former located in the 
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starts will apply on the call. 
3. Yes. 


9, 


is the number, please? 
“Shall I give you Information 


up for you. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 17 
The “M” rate is the Long Lines rate table used in the territory of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
2. The rate in effect at the originating point when conversation 


1. Please refer to preface for the answer. 
5. If an order is received without a telephone number, say, “What 
If the number is not then given, say, 


tion operator and look up your own numbers, say, “I will look it 
One moment, please.” 


If you do not have an Informa- 








village of Northome, Koochiching coun- 
ty. Mr. Pelland was directed to file 
the 1937 report for the company and 
also that part of 1938 up to date of the 
sale, after which Mr. Rupe was directed 
to file the report. 

April 7: Order issued authorizing the 
Hancock Telephone Exchange Associa- 
tion to sell and W. C. Caldwell to pur- 
chase all telephone properties located 
in the village of Hancock, Stevens 
county. The Hancock company was or- 
dered to file with the commission its 
annual report for 1937 and for that 
part of this year up to the date of the 
sale, and Mr. Caldwell was directed to 
file the report thereafter. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

April 1: Joint application filed by 
Kk. D. MeGee for authority to sell and 
Bert Swartwood to purchase the tele- 
phone switchboard located at Dunne- 
gan 

April 6: Application filed by the 
Missouri Union Telephone Co. to sell 
and I. Eugene Lyons and Winona 
Lyons to purchase the telephone prop- 
erty located at Brashear, Hurdland and 
Nove Ity. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

April 5: Application ef the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for author- 
ity to remove exchanges at Fairbury, 
Nebraska City, David City and Stroms- 
burg from list of exceptions which will 
automatically place them under its gen- 
eral rate, granted as asked. 

April 5: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to cancel 
grounded service rate at its Brock ex- 
change; it appearing that this service 
is obsolete and no longer requested, 
granted as asked. 

April 6: Application filed by Central 
Nebraska Telephone Co. of Grant for 
authority to purchase the Hamlet Tele- 
phone Co. under a contract calling for 
payment of $400; company has but 36 
subscribers, all of whom filed a petition 
consenting to the transfer of ownership. 
Order entered granting approval as 
asked on condition that it be subject 
to complaints within 30 days. 

April 8: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to cancel 
grounded rural service rates which are 
now obsolete at Burr exchange; granted 
as asked. 

April 8: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for cancel- 
lation of rate of $1.50 a month for four- 
party service at its Sterling exchange 
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and filing of same rate for two-party 
service, granted as asked. 

April 8: Application of the Nebraska 
Central Telephone Co. of Gibbon for 
authority to increase rates on farm resi- 
dence and farm business telephone serv- 
ice due to necessity of metallicizing 
lines, denied as to the increases re- 
quested, but granted to the extent of 
authorizing a farm metallic rate of 
$1.90 net per month. 

April 8: In the matter of complaints 
filed by Lee Wells covering service and 
rates of Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., complaining that metered service 
rates in Omaha were unreasonable and 
unfair, that the company was wrong- 
fully charging a report charge on un- 
completed station-to-station calls, that 
company was unlawfully assessing sub- 
scribers for cost of cable construction, 
and that company unlawfully main- 
tains microphones in inkwells on desks 
in public reception room for purposes 
of snooping; on motion of Commis- 
sioner Maupin each complaint dis- 
missed, all commissioners voting in af- 
firmative. 

April 8: Hearing held on complaint 
of Farmers Telephone Co. of Clatonia 
against Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. alleging that company refuses to 
supply switching service to member of 
Farmers company now a resident of 
the village in which the Lincoln com- 
pany operates an exchange and fur- 
nishes local service; defendant company 
given leave to file brief before order 
issues. 


New York Public Service Commission 

April 11: Hearing in New York be- 
fore Commissioner Brewster on rates 
of the New York Telephone Co. charged 
for service furnished to and through 
hotels. 

April 6: Jamestown Telephone Corp. 
ordered to establish service between its 
Kennedy exchange and its Jamestown 
exchange on basis of rates and charges 
not exceeding those now charged in its 
Bemus Point exchange. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

April 9: Chairman Charles F. Scha- 
ber announced commission would decide 
the 15-year old Ohio Bell rate case 
without further hearings. 

April 6: Commission approved maps 
showing exchange boundaries for the 
following telephone companies: 

Ohio Community Telephone Co.— 
Dillonvale, Brilliant, New Athens, and 
Mt. Pleasant exchanges. 

United Telephone Co.—Mt. Victory, 
Ridgeway, Raymond, Magnetic Springs, 


York Center, Byhalia, Bellefontaine, 
West Mansfield, Rushylvania and 
Huntsville, exchanges. 

Ohio Bell Telephone Co.—East Liver- 
pool, Rogers, Westerville, New Albany, 
Salineville, Toronto and Wellsville ex- 
changes. 

The Carroll Telephone Co.—Carroll. 

Northern Ohio Telephone Co.—Kil- 
bourne, Haskins, Milan, Huron, and 
Monroeville exchanges. 

Ohio Standard Telephone Co.—Berg- 
holz, Tappan, and Decatur exchanges. 

Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co.—Bethany, Bethel, Cleves, 
Orchard, Loveland, New Richmond, 
Shandon, Reily, Williamsburg, Seven 
Mile, and Hamilton exchanges. 

At the same time the commission 
approved the boundaries it also ap- 
proved revised boundaries for the East 
Palestine exchange of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. 

April 4: The Citizens Telephone Co. 
of Waterville authorized to file a new 
tariff. The new schedule which repub- 
lishes the current rates, establishes ad- 
ditional classifications and modernizes 
and clarifies the company’s rules and 
regulations. 

April 4: Ohio Associated Telephone 
Co. authorized to file a new schedule 
for its Spencerville exchange which 
substitutes net for gross rates, discon- 
tinues unused eight-party line service, 
establishes multi-party line service and 
a new PBX tariff. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

April 4: In consolidated cause No. 
10737, looking to a complete investiga- 
tion of all properties and rates of the 








W. C. Pitfield & Co. Incorporated 


Formerly Telephone Securities Corporation 


120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 0181 


e 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 











Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 
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